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Preface 
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Benefits. The chapter on Department of Labor Manpower 
Programs and Services was prepared in the Manpower Ad- 
ministration/ U. S. Department of Labor, by Albert Mapoi; 
and Fred A. Kahn. Marian L. Hester, C^rol Milner, 
ar.d Mary Ellen Talbert also assisted in the preparation 
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Chapter 1. introduction 



The position of the older worker 1 in the labor market of the 1970*s 
in characterized by strengths as well as weaknesses. Along with other 
workers he has shared in the benefits of rising productivity and economic 
growth and now enjoys a higher level of income and longer periods of leisure 
than ever before. However, once older workers have a break in employment 
they have more serious problems in finding another job than younger workers. 

Actually, the older worker generally is in a good position to retain 
his place in the labor market. He has the advantage of experience which 
is regarded as an asset by many employers. He is unlikely to initiate a 
voluntary job shift or residential change. He has the protection of senior- 
ity and, in some industries, contractual arrangements which guarantee the 
continuity of his specific work activity until he retires. When he does 
reach the age of retirement, he probably will be better off than any pre- 
vious generation of retired workers. His social security benefits will be 
higher, his opportunities for part-time or intermittent work will be 
greater, and he will be retiring after having earned more during his 
working life than did previous groups of retirees. Although his earnings 
generally are somewhat lower than those of workers aged 35-44, his 
family responsibilities in most cases also are less. 

For a sizable minority of workers, however, this rosy picture does 
n of reflect the facts accurately. Older workers do lose their jobs from 
time to time. Experience and seniority are no absolute guarantees of 
immunity from unemployment. Even in a period of unusually tight job 
markets , such as 1968 - 69 , 8 out of every 100 workers past 45 years of 

age had at least one spell of unemployment. 

Once an older worker loses his job, prospects for re — employment 
are dimmer than for young ,r workers. Older workers still face discrim- 
ination in hiring. In addition, their lower average level of educational 
attainment, and in some cases obsolescence of skills, make it more dif- 
ficult for them to compete with younger workers. Many of those who do 
become re-employed find it necessary to accept a lower wage than they 
received on their previous job. The difficulty of learning new skills or 
of relocating in a new community add to the problem of re-employment. 

For some older workers, early retirement beckons as a refuge from the 
burdens of failing health and unsuccessful jobseeking, even though they 
must accept a permanent reduction in benefit levels. 

The report that follows attempts to present a balanced picture of the 
positive and negative aspects of the older worker's position in the labor 
market as it is reflected in the latest available data, usually 1970 or 1971 
(9-month average). 2 Most of the tables provide comparative data for 
ear li er periods. Among the more important statistical findings mani- 
fested in the data, the following merit highlighting 




The labor force participation rates of older men are continuing 
to decline, while those of older women continue upward. On 
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balance, the number of workers over 45 years of age will con- 
tinue to grow' in the 1970's, but at a much slower rate than 
previously. 

2. Opportunities for part-time and part-year employment have grown 
substantially. Only a small proportion of older workers work 
part-time involuntarily, because of slack business conditions; a 
much larger proportion work part time because of poor health 
o’- partial disability, or for personal reasons. 

3. Unemployment rates of older workers continue to be lower than 
for younger workers, although both have risen since lace 1969. 
Among those who do lose their jobs, the average duration of 
unemployment is significantly longer for older workers. 

4. Older workers are less likely than younger workers to change 
from one employer to another, from one occupation to another, 
or from one location to another. However, a sizable minority 
of older workers (12 peircent) do change their labor market sit- 
uation in some respect over the course of a year. 

5. Older workers have less absenteeism, have generally high rates 
of production, and by most other indexes show themselves to be 
useful, reliable, and productive workers. 

6. The earnings of family heads generally are less for those over 
45 years of age than for those aged 35-44 years. However, 
family needs of older workers also are less. Workers in the 
45-54 year age bracket are better off in relation to budgetary 
requirements than are younger workers. 

7. On the average, older workers are not as well educated as the 
younger generation. Largely for this reason, a somewhat 
smaller proportion of workers past 45 are in professional and 
other highly skilled jobs. However, the educational gap between 
the age groups has been narrowing and is less than it was 10 
years ago. 

8. Over half a million workers 45 years or older indicated that 
they had experienced discrimination on the job in 1969. 

9. Public and private pension payments even in combination do not us- 
ually enable retired workers to maintain the standard of living they 
desire. Moreover, a majority of workers in the private economy 
do not qi^alify for a private plan benefit. Because of lUie level of re- 
tirement benefits and also because work often fulfills a need for a 
purpose in life, many older persons work part-time or part year. 

Footnotes 

1 Although age 65 is considered the beginning of old age for many 

purposes^ the older worker generally is defined as those workers aged 
45 or older. The rationale in this case for a dividing line of 45 years 
is that cross-sectional data show at this age the onset of an increase in 
withdrawals of men from the labor force, an increase in the prevalence 
of part-time and part-year workers, a decline in annual and weekly earn- 
ings, and a lengthening of the duration of unemployment all factors that 

increase in subsequently older age groups. 

2 For information on technological displacement and worker pro- 
ductivity* it was necessary to draw on studies conducted in the early 
1960's. 



Chapter 2. Labor Force Participation 



The population 45 years '~f age and older numbered about 62. 1 mil- 
lion in 1970. Of this total about 31.5 million, or over half, were in the 
labor force. These older workers made up about 37 percent of the labor 

force. 

By 198 0, the population 45 years of age and older will increase to 
about 66. 2 million. Somewhat less than half, or about 32. 6 million are 
expected to be in the labor force in that year. They will account for 

about 32 percent of the labor force. 1Q __. 

The expected increase of 1 million older workers during the 1970 s 
compares with an increase of 4 million during the 1960's. The decline 
in the grov/th of the older worker group is due to factors that include a 
smaller increase in the older population and a continued decline in the 
labor force participation rates of persons 65 years of age and over. 

The discussion that follows summarizes patterns and trends in the 
labor force participation of older workers. 



Older men in the labor force 

Virtually ail men in their late twenties, thirties, and forties work 
or look for work. By age 55-59, however, 11 out of 100 men are no 
longer in the labor force and by age 60-64, 28 out of 100 have dropped 

out. Between ages 64 and 65, the proportion of men not. in the labor 
force rises rapidly, from 36 to 5 0. The rise reflects the widespread 
eligibility of workers at age 65 for retirement under private and public 
pension plans. 

Many men who leave the labor force at age 55, or even 55, would, 
prefer to continue working. A survey in early 1967 of men not 
labor force showed that three-fifths of the 1.3 million who were 55-64 
years old withdrew from the labor force because they were sick oi dis- 
abled. This reason was given by a lesser proportion of white men than 
t>y men of other races; this difference is a reflection of the higher in- 
cidence of poor health and disability among minority races. Very few of 
the sick or disabled men reported that they would be able to or planned 
to work within a year. For many of them inability to work was of long 

duration. , . 

Retirement was the second most important reason men 55 to o 
years old were not in the labor force; almost one -fifth gave this rea- 
son. 2 The remaining fifth were not in the labor force for such rea- 

sons as temporary withdrawal, family responsibilities, or personal 

reas ons . - - . - 

AV“hen a worker leaves the workforce at age 55, the economic loss 

to the nation and to the individual is substantial. Men of 55 have on the 
average 11 years of work ahead of them, or ^nearly one -fourth of the 
entire worklife expectancy for men at age 16. (See table A.) 
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Table A. Expectations of years of life, worklife, and retirement for men in the labor force 
at selected ages and years 



Age 


Life expectency 


Expectation of worklife 


Expectation of retirement 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1968 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1968 


1940 


195G 


1960 


1968 


16 years - — 


50.4 


52.6 


53. 3 


52.9 


44.8 


46.8 


46.3 


45.3 


5.6 


5.8 


7.0 


7.6 


25 years 


42.4 


44.4 


45.0 


44.7 


36.7 


38.5 


37.9 


37.0 


5.7 


5.9 


7. 1 


7.7 


35 years 


33.7 


35.2 


35.7 


35.6 


28.8 


29.3 


28.6 


27.7 


5.9 


5.9 


7. 1 


7.9 


45 years 


25.5 


26.6 


26.9 


26.8 


19.7 


20.6 


19.7 


18.9 


5.8 


6.0 


7. 2 


7.9 


55 years 


18.3 


19.0 


19.2 


19.0 


12.4 


1 3 0 0 


11.9 


11.0 


5.9 


6.0 


7.3 


8.0 


65 years 


12.2 


12.7 


12.8 


12.8 


6.8 


7.4 


6.3 


5.5 


5.4 


5.3 


6.5 


7.3 


75 years 


7.3 


7.8 


8.0 


8.2 


4.5 


4.7 


5.1 


4.9 


2.8 


3. 1 


2.9 


3.3 



Labor force participation rates of men aged 55 and over have declined 
in recent years. The rate for men aged 55-64 declined from 87 to 83 
percent from 1950 to 1970, while the rate for those aged 65 and over de- 
clined from 46 to 27 percent. 



Older women in the labor force 



A marked increase in older women workers has been one of the 
most notable labor force developments of. the post-World War II period. 

The number of women workers 45 years of age and over more than doubled 
between 1947 and 1970. Women accounted for about 30 percent of the 
total increase in the civilian labor force during this period. The propor- 
tion of women 55 to 64 years old in the labor force increased from one- 
fourth in 1947 to over two-fifths in 1970. Among those aged 45 to 54, 
the proportion in the labor force rose from one-third to over one-half 
during the same period. 

The age pattern of labor force participation rates among women dif- 
fers fundamentally from that for men. Although a relatively high propor- 
tion of young women aged 18 to 24 years are in the labor force (57 percent 
in 1970), many stop working with the arrival of children. As the children 
grow older, increased numbers of women again seek jobs. The labor 
force participation rate for women aged 45 to 54 in 1970 (54 percent) ap- 
proached that for women 20 to 24 years. 

Older married women return to work for varied reasons. These 
include helping to finance their children's education, paying off the mort- 
gage, i*aising their family’s living standard, or improving their financial 
security against old age. Some work in order to use their education and 
training or to meet people. But many, including widows and the wives of 
low earners, work because of financial necessity. 

Future growth of the labor force 

A sharp slowdown is expected in the growth of the labor force aged 
45 to 64 years. 4 These workers are expected to increase from 28. 3 mil- 
lion in 1970 to 29. 3 million in 1980. This increase will be only one- 
fourth as great as that between I960 and 1970. Their proportion of the 
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Chapter 3. Unemployment 



The difficulties older workers encounter in the labor market are 
expressed in the length of their periods of unemployment rather than in 
the incidence of unemployment Unemployment rates 1 tend to be relatively 
low for older workers. In 1970, for example, the unemployment rate 
(annual average) for men aged 45 and over was 2. 6 percent, compared 
with a rate of 3. 0 percent for men 25-44. (See table B. ) Those aged 
45-54 had a lower unemployment rate than any other age group. Even 
the highest rate among older workers, for those 65 years and over, was 
only two-fifths the rats for male workers aged 20-24. Among women 
differences in unemployment rates by age were even more favorable for 
the older group. 



Table B. Selected measures of unemployment, by age and sex, 1970 





Age 


Unemployed 

persons 


Unemployment 

rate 


Duration of unemployment 


Average 

weeks 


Percent 
unemployed 
15 or more weeks 


Men, 16 years and over — 


2, 235 


4.4 


9.5 


17.8 


16 to 19 years 


599 


15.0 


6.7 


10.2 


20 to 24 years 


478 


8.4 


7.9 


13.7 


25 to 44 years 


643 


3.0 


10.0 


19.4 


45 years and over 


51515 


2.6 


13.6 


28.3 


45 to 54 years 


247 


2.4 


12.0 


24.0 


55 to 64 years 


197 


2.8 


14.1 


29.8 


65 years and over 


71 


3.3 


17.4 


39.1 


Women, 16 years and over — — 


1, 853 


5.9 


7.9 


14.3 


16 to 19 years 


506 


15.6 


6.1 


9.3 


20 to 24 years 


386 


7.9 


7. 1 


12.0 


25 to 44 years 


588 


5.0 


8. 5 


15.6 


45 years and over — — - — 


373 


3.2 


10.3 


21.1 


45 to 54 years 


229 


3.5 


10. 1 


21.0 


55 to 64 years 


111 


2.7 


10.2 


20. 1 


65 years and over 


33 


3.1 


11.5 


25.6 



Lower unemployment rates for older workers are largely attributable 
to the fact that they are less likely than younger workers tc be subject 
to the hazards of the job search. First, their longer job tenure 2 gives 
them greater job security* For example, from the fourth quarter of 1969 
to the second quarter of 1971, a period when the unemployment rate (sea- 
sonally adjusted) for males aged 25-44 doubled^ the rate for males 45 and 
9 
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over rose by about 70 percent. Second, older workers are less likely to 
leave their jobs voluntarily and of course are less likely to be entering 
the labor force for the first time (or re-entering after a period of 
education). 

However, older workers are far from immune from the loss of their 
jobs. Even very long service is no guarantee against involuntary separa- 
tions. One out of every 25 blue-collar workers with 20 or more years 
of service lost his job in the year following the first interview (1966) of 
the Parnes study. 3 

Once older workers have a break in employment, they have a seri- 
ous problem in finding another job. The average duration of unemploy- 
ment in 1970 for men 45 years of age or over was nearly double that of 
young men under 25 years of age. (See table B. ) About 28 of every 100 
unemployed older men had been looking for work 15 weeks or longer, 
compared with 19 of every 100 unemployed men 25-44 years of age. 

Insight on the experience of older workers who are affected by plant 
shutdownsor large scale layoffs isprovided by research conducted in the early 
1960's. A study of five plant shutdowns or large-scale layoffs showed, 
for example, that unemployment was markedly higher among workers age 
45 and over than among younger workers. 4 In two of the cases studied 
in which detailed age breakdowns were feasible, the highest unemployment 
rates by far were found in the 55-59 year old group. A substantial pro- 
portion of the workers aged 60 and over who were laid off were not seek- 
ing work. Many had taken early retirement; others may have been dis- 
couraged from looking for work. 

In the two plants in which women were a significant number of the 
displaced workers, the unemployment rate for women was almost three 
times the rate for men. At each level of education and age under 60, 
rates for women were much higher than for men. Among workers 60-64 
years of age, a larger proportion of women than men were not seeking 
employment. The' highest rate of unemployment for women workers was 
for those aged 45-5,4, compared with the 55-59 age group for men. 



Footnotes 

1 The unemployment rate is the percent that the unemployed con- 
stitute of the number that are working plus those looking for work. 

2 The length of time a person has worked without interruption for 

the same employer. See Edward J. O'Boyle, "Job Tenure: How it Re- 

lates to Race and Age", Monthly Labor Review . September 1969. Reprint 

112 . 

3 Parnes et al. , op. cit. 

4 U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Case 

Studies of Displaced Workers , BLS Bulletin 1408, 1964. See also 
Richard C. Wilcock and Walter H. Franke, Unwanted workers':' Perman - 
ent Layoffs and Long-term Unemployment , New York: Free Press of 

Glencoe, 1963 
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Chapter 4. Work Experience 

The proportion of men who work full-time full-year declines in each 
subsequent age group after ages 35-44. Data on work experience for 1970 
show only a slight decline between age groups 35-44 and 45-54 in the pro- 
portion of male workers who worked full time full year, but the groups 
aged 55-59 and 60-64 had declines of another 4 percentage points. (See 
table C. ) The proportion of men aged 65 and over who worked full time 
full year in 1970 was 35 percentage points lower than the percentage of 
those aged 60 to 64 years (73 and 38 percent, respectively). 

The age pattern of work experience for women differs markedly from 
that for men in that the proportion working full year full time is higher 
among those 45-64 years of age than among those 35-44. However, the 
proportion working full time full year shows about the same relative de- 
cline between the ages of 60 to 64 and 65 and over as for men. 



Table C. Percent of persons with work experience in 1960, 1965 and 1970, who worked 
year round full time, by age and sex 



Age 


1960 


1965 




1970 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 59 years 

60 to 64 years 

60-61 years 

62-64 years 

65 years and over 

65 to 69 years 

70 years and over — « — * 


65.2 

64.6 
63.0 
60.9 

( 1 ) 

35.4 

38.5 

31.7 


78.7 

75.9 

72.3 

69.5 

<;> 

0) 

39.1 

43.5 

34.2 


42.7 

46.8 

47. 1 
44.4 

(J) 

0) 

27.2 
28.6 

25.3 


69.6 

69.3 

58.1 
63.5 

( 1 ) 

37.9 

43.1 
31.0 


84. 1 

82.5 

78.1 

72.5 

(!) 

( l ) 

43.2 

49.2 
34.9 


45.8 

48.9 
52.3 
47.6 

<;> 

0) 

27.8 

30.9 
23.8 


68.5 

71.1 

69.5 

64.2 

67.5 
61.4 

33.8 

39.1 

26.7 


83.0 

82.5 
77.3 
73. 1 
77 o 1 

69.8 

37.8 

44.0 

29.6 


46.0 

54.4 

57.7 

50.7 

53.5 
48.2 

26.7 

30.4 

21.5 



1 Not available. 



The proportion of all male workers on part-time schedules (whether 
full- or part-year workers) in 1970 increased by age from about 4 percent 
among those 45-64 years old to 38 percent among those aged 65 and over. 
The higher proportion of part-time workers 65 years of age or older was 
due almost entirely to an increase by age in the proportion of those on 
voluntary part time, 2 percent among those 45-64 and 35 percent among 
those 65 , arid older. 



In every age group, part time is more frequent for women workers 
than for men. The proportion of ail women workers on part time is about 
one-fourth in the age groups 25-44 and 45-64, but increases to almost 
one -half at age 65 and over. The great majority of women who work 
part time do so voluntarily. (See table D. ) 



Table D. Percent of persons at work in nonagricultural industries by part-time status, 
age and sex, annual average, 1970 





Total 


Full-time 


Part-time schedules 


Age and sex 


at 

work 


schedules 


Total 


Economic 

reasons 


Voluntary 

reasons 


Male 












25 to 44 years 


100.0 


96.6 


3.4 


1.9 


1.5 


45 to 64 years — 


100.0 


95.9 


4. 1 


2.0 


2. 1 


65 years and over 


100.0 


61.8 


38.2 


3.0 


35. 2 


F em ale 












25 to 44 years 


100.0 


74.3 


25.7 


3.5 


22.2 


45 to 64 years 


100.0 


76.9 


23. 1 


3.9 


19. 2 


65 years and over 


100.0 


49.9 


50.1 


3.9 


46. 2 



Includes persons who do not perfer, or are unavailable for, full-time work. 



The proportion of older workers who voluntarily work part time has 
increased in recent years. In I960, for example, about 7 percent of all 
workers 45-64 years of^ age and 30 percent of those 65 and over were 
employed part time. By 1970, the proportions had risen to 9 and 39 per- 
cent respectively. 

The proportion of male workers who work part year (irrespective of 
full- or part-time) increases with age. In 1970, for example, the pro- 
portion of part-time workers was 16 percent for those 45-54 years old, 

22 percent for those aged 55-64, and 43 percent for those 65 years of age 
and over. Unemployment and illness or disability were the two major 
reasons for part-year work among men 45-64 years of age, 43 and 30 
percent respectively. Among men 65 years of age and older, retirement 
and other reasons were cited by 72 percent of the part-year workers. 

The proportion of women workers who worked part year declined 
from 48 percent among those 25 to 44 years of age to about 35 percent 
for those 45 to 54 years and 55 to 64, then rose to 51 percent for those 
65 years of age and over. Women in every age group cited home respon- 
sibilities as their major reason for part-year work. 
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Chapter 5. Mobility 



The older worker usually is well settled in his career and in his 
community. He is less likely than younger workers to move voluntarily 
from one job, occupation, or residence to another, and he is less able 
to move. Stability, rather than mobility, characterizes the older group. 

A recent survey of male workers in the "pre -retirement years" (ages 45- 
59) for example, indicated that three-fifths of them had worked for their 
present employer (or had been self-employed) for 10 years or more and 
two -fifths said they were unwilling to consider another job even for a 
higher wage. Nine out of ten liked their current job and two-thirds re- 
garded it as the best of their lives. Nearly four -fifths said they would 
work even if they had enough money to live comfortably without working. 

Although older workers are significantly less mobile than younger 
workers, nonetheless, Parnes found that about 12 percent of the 45-59- 
year -old men surveyed, in 1966 were in different labor market situations 
in 1967, because of a move from one employer to another, between em- 
ployment and unemployment, or into or out of the labor force. 

Job mobility . Older workers, irrespective of race or sex, generally 
stay longer on a job than younger workers. 3 Seniority gives the older 
group a larger degree of employment security, higher rates of pay, and 
more generous fringe benefits that include longer paid vacations and pen- 
sion rights. Furthermore they feel that many employers hesitate or re- 
fuse to hire older applicants, especially those whose experience or train- 
ing is not related specifically to the job opening. Even if layoffs are 
threatened — whether as a result of technological changes, economic con- 
ditions, or other reasons they are likely to conclude that it is less risky 

to stay where they are. 

Most job shifts made by r_en over 45 are explained by the loss of 
their previous job. In contrast, most job changes made by younger men 
are made in the expectation of getting a better job. 

Occupational mobility . The outstanding demographic factor associated 
with occupational mobility is the age of the worker. Occupational mobility 
declines as age increases, irrespective of sex or race. 4 (See table E. ) 

Older workers who change their occupation often move into service 
jobs, many of which have no great demand for skills and are less de- 
manding physically than other low skilled or unskilled work. For some 
older workers, an occupational shift is the beginning of semi-retirement. 

Change in residence . The percent of employed workers who move 
to a different county descends sharply with age. Data on the residential 
mobility of workers for 1969-70 show that less than 3 percent of all em- 
ployed persons age 45 or older changed counties during the year. 3 (See 
table F. ) Although Americans undoubtedly deserve their reputation for 
being a people on the move, it is primarily the younger generation that 
is doing the moving. When older workers do move, their reason is 
more likely to be work-related than in the case of younger workers. 
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Table E. Occupational mobility rates 1 between January 1965 and January 1966 of employed persons. 



by age, sex, and color, January 1966 



Age 


All persons 


White 


Negro 
other r 


and 

aces 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Total, 18 years and over 


9.9 


6.9 


9.6 


6.8 


12.4 


7.1 


18-19 years — 


31.7 


29.0 


31.8 


28.3 


( 2 ) 


( 2 ) 


20-24 years 


28.5 


14.9 


28.4 


14.4 


29.2 


19.0 


25-34 years 


13.8 


8.5 


13.5 


8.3 


16. 8 


9.7 


35-44 years — — — 


7.4 


5.3 


7.2 


5.5 


9.5 


4. 3 


45-54 years — — - 


5. 2 


4.7 


5.1 


4.8 


6. 6 


3. 8 


55-64 years 


3.8 


2.4 


3.8 


2.6 


3.7 


1* 2 


65 years and over — 


2.7 


1.8 


2.7 


1. 6 


3. 5 


( ) 



1 Proportion of persons employed in both January 1965 and January 1966 who had a different occupa- 
tion in January 1966. 

2 Rate not shown where base is less than 100,000. 



Table F. Percent of employed workers who moved to a different 
county in the U.S. by age and sex, March 1969-March 1970 

fEmnlovment status as of March 19701 


Age 


Percent 


Men: 


12.7 

10.4 


its— years 7 ~ 


years — — — — - 


4. 9 


35-4 4 years — — — 


2.7 


40—04 years — — 


1. 6 


65 yeai " and over — — — 

Women: 


14.4 


lo— years — — — — — — — — — ** 


8.0 


£0—3** years —————————————— — — — — 


3.6 


35—44 years 


2. 3 


40*04 yG3rS 


2. 6 


65 years and over — 





Willingness to move is a positive factor in obtaining employment. 

The study of plant closings in the early 1960's for example showed that 
most workers had to look outside their home area to obtain a job in the 
same industry. Greater proportions of employed than unemployed workers 
had sought work outside their home cities. 

As mentioned earlier, the stability of older workers is a consider-^ 
able asset to their employers. But when older workers lose their jobs 
for whatever reason their attachment to a particular line, ot work or . in- 
dustry, their specialization in particular skills and activities, and their 




deep roots in the community put them at a disadvantage. If their unem- 
ployment results from the obsolescence of their skills (or that of their 
plants), a shift in consumer demand, or the decline or relocation of their 
industry, their problem is even more acute. Manpower retraining and 
relocation assistance programs for older workers recognize that these 
workers need special assistance because of their relative immobility. 



Footnotes 

1 Herbert S, Parnes et al. The Pre-Retirement Years , Vol. I, Ohio 
State University, The Center for Human Resources. Under contract to 
the U. S. Department of Labor, 1968. 

2 Parnes, op. cit . , Vol. II, 1970, pp. 29-30. 

3 0*Boyle, op. cit. , pp. 16-23. 

4 Samuel Saben, "Occupational Mobility of Employed Workers", 
Monthly Labor Review , June 1967, pp* 31-38. 

5 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Mobility 
of the Population of the United States. March 1969 to 1970 , Series P-20, 
No. 210. 











Chapter 6. Income and Earnings 



Income 1 for workers aged 45 years and over generally is less than 
for workers aged 35-44, the peak earning group. The difference acceler- 
ates in successively older age groups. 

The total income of older persons compared with that of persons 
aged 35-44 is shown in the following tabulation, by sex for the years I960, 
1965, and 1970. The figures are expressed in terms of ratios (income 
of age group 35-44=100). Little if any change is discernible during this 
period in the income -age indexes for men. The small improvement in 
the income-age indexes for women primarily reflects the increasing em- 
ployment of older women: 



Year 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 and over 


Men: 

1970 — 


100 


97 


81 


32 


1965 — 


100 


95 


78 


32 


I960 


100 


95 


78 


31 


Women: 


1970 


100 


107 


85 


44 


1965 


100 


103 


81 


40 


I960 


100 


103 


70 


44 



Older persons living on retirement incomes are particularly likely 
to be hard pressed financially, but those still in the labor force are not 
exempt. As noted earlier, the work experience of older persons is char- 
acterized by longer periods of unemployment and more part-time work. 
But even those employed year round full time have lower earnings than 
younger workers. Earnings of male heads of families employed full time 
year round in nonfarm occupations in 1969, for example, were only 86 
percent as much for those aged 55-64 as for those aged 35-44, while 
those 65 and over earned 68 percent as much as the younger group. 2 

Lower averaige earnings of older workers employed full time year 
round are not explained by differences in weekly hours, as the following tab- 
xxlation indicates. Differences in median years of education by age, how- 
ever, probably account for some differences in earnings: 



Age 




Earnings 


Hours w orked 


35-44 years 




100 


' 100 


45-54 years — — 




95 


98 


55-64 years 




86 


96 


65 years and over 




68 


96 



NOTE: Earnings data refer to men who head husband-wife 
families and who are employed year round full time in nonfarm 
occupations* Data on hours worked refer to married men, wife 
prese at, on full-time schedules in nonagri cultural industries, but 
without reference to year-round employment. 
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The difference o^y”^ 

ZrZaS rTyt^er ^ menf Barnin g ] Z^;”S\£S?£o«Z* 

45-54 are substantially less th ** 54 earne d about the same as those 

in other occupations, workers aged 45-54 earnea 

aged 35-44 years. (See table G. ) 

Table G. Index of median earnings of selected occupational groups, 1969 
[Age^S^^-lOO^^ ^ ^ ^ 



Occupation 



Total 

Professional workers 

Managers and occicials 

Clerical workers 

Salesmen — 

Craftsmen 

Operatives - 

Laborers 



Age 










65 years 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


and over 


100 


95 


86 


68 


100 


102 


98 


77 


100 


94 


86 


63 


100 


99 


96 


77 


100 


91 


77 


69 


100 


101 


96 


72 


100 


97 


94 


81 


100 


97 


88 


69 



The period of peak earnings covers^ ” P j ^ °fo"r 

cupations t an _in erio< j Q f peak earnings for professional, 
clerical; and “raft workers' and operatives than for workers tn other 
occupations. o£ £amili es headed ‘ 

round full time the “one-fourth of those headed by men age 

KfSdS» o b f°thoirhe°aded by men 

below the lower budget level. two °fi°thi° n primarily because income 

families headed by men aged 35-44, * wo J et ° sltuati on of 
declines less rapidly than famrly srae ^ “Come-Wge cul 

theS cS no C pro C vtsion for savings other dran 

payments fo^s“secu?ity and life insurance valued at one year's 

regular family income. 



Poctnotes 

1 Includes earnings and income from old age, survivors, and disa- 
biiity insurance (OJ*lD) ; S werience 

supplements to the Current £** 

“onice^'HeTge" °” E a%TngTand Family Income," M onthl y Labor Revi ew, 
June 1971. Reprint 2738. 
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F* ootnotes- — Continued 



Ibid. 

The BLS family budgets are benchmark measures for research 
purposes of how much it would cost to maintain specifed levels of living 
(identified as intermediate, lower, and higher) in urban areas. The 
budgets can be scaled to families of various sizes and types living in 
different areas of the United States. See U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, BLS Bulletins 1570-1 to 1570-6 (1968-1970). 




Chapter 7. Pension Plans and Retirement Benefits 



Unless compelled to retire from tlie labor force because of dis- 
ability or ill health, many men retire partially in their early sixties 
(some in their late fifties), by switching from full-time year-round work 
to part-time part— year work. Then, depending on the satisfactions and 
demands of their work, they fully retire from all gainful activity in. their 
late sixties and early seventies as their mental and physical capabilities 
decline or their interests and needs shift to other activities. 

Although f ull benefits are not payable until age 65 under social 
security and most private pension plans, three factors encourage men to 
retire from full employment before they attain that age. Two of them 
the prevalence of physical and mental disabilities and ill health among 
older workers and the discriminations and other difficulties they en- 
counter in getting regular full-time jobs are dismissed in other chapters. 

The third factor public and private pension plans encourages older 

workers to retire by meeting some of their financial requirements but, 
at the same time, discourages them from ceasing all gainful activity, 
because alone, or even in combination, these plans usually do not enable 
workers to maintain the standard of living they desire. Mlany older per- 
sons resolve this conflict and fulfill their need for meaningful activity— 

"psychic income" and for contact with other people by working part time 

or part year. 

The mixture of encouragement and discouragement stems from three 
characteristics of the benefits provided by these plans; (1) their avail- 
ability to employed workers, (2) their availability before age 65, and 
(3) their limited adequacy. Therefore, many workers can and do par- 
tially retire as early as age 62 on social security, because reduced 
benefits commencing at that age are payable to qualified workers without 
further reduction if their earnings are below $1,680 a year. 1 Many other 
public and private pension plans also pay pensions, usually reduced be- 
cause of age, to members with the requisite amount of service 2 , who 

retire from a job covered by the plan before age 65, 3 and permit them 

to earn all they can from working. 

As a result, more than half the men awarded social security retire- 
ment benefits in recent years are under age 65. Two out of five of 

them continue to work chiefly because of the low level of such benefits 

and their ineligibility, in most instances, for another pension. In 
addition, many continue to work not only for these reasons but also 
because of the need for a meaningful purpose in life. 

In fact, the smaller their social security benefits the less likely 
they are to get a private pension and the more likely they are to do 
some work. Fewer than one out of thirty married men awarded social 
security benefits under $ 130 a month in the latter half of 1969, for 
example, also received private pensions compared with over half of those 
awarded larger benefits. As a result, almost half the married couples 
and two-thirds of the single persons initially entitled to social security 



retired worker benefits in late 1969 had • , 

D^e^artmen* 6 °lTy the 

intermedSte ‘l'eveTT/ lf^ng° onThef. perso ? s afford' the" BLS 

Ind y ne U a P r?y ha e if 1 he thiS \ V ^ of“°ve' co^plt 6 " 

Trf r ^n half he single persons could afford that level. fin loTo it 
was $4, 230 a year for a couple and t ? 37 c r • •. ' 7 o 9 ,this 

theless, many whose redrp3 ? • $2,325 for single persons.) Never- 

a purpose^ can be l f * ? le “V 1 ? ful P^P°°e in life. Such 

& from s a ocTa! d se C “ £ T ^S?Y 

Ibout'TnT j n f COme - fc . late 196 ’> P-vate pensions wtrfrec”vel by 
fits ( ex cluing °ttio r et^^d < fr^m S ^ verninerd^and* 'railro^l bene - 

™uSJ XTe Ci :^:r rity) - by ° J "* »* ^d Cone out 

age or^” d^no^^c^ir^^sr^i^ient'^ves^*/ 3 ©^^ ° btain any pension 

entire working life to qualify for a private pla^eLflr^The < ? Ur ?o 8 thelr 
Of noncoverage is highest among thJse who work in tr^de h 1I ^ cldence ^ 
construction; the decree of mvprane , , in tra ° e > services, and 

those who work forfirms in Z? ? ge or potential coverage is greatest for 

these indusTries. howev^r. workers® chanTeT^f ' =' ^ am ° ng 
are less if thev are errml^r-ri u chances of obtaining pension benefits 

for industrial Jiants oTf or T^ 011 firms than if «*e T work 

In the aggregate, about 55 oercen^of collective bargaining agreements, 
are employed by firms that h av p * 4 -v. & P r iyate nonagricultural workers 
profit- shar in g plan or both W 61 er & P rlva te pension plan, a deferred 

prospect of ever obtaining a n „ ^ P r iyate pension plan have little 

employment with a la -r ere V cove . r f-S e unless they can obtain steady 

employment with a small unlonfzedTfirm firm- c Th ,f se who gain 

p a am Pg Such pton^arVfof^dT^ m.f 16 - Participat^L 1 ^SlSemployer 

in app T a hfpS ac P r n8 ' ptosis.. 

anTale^ctelt tJSS^ 

improvements oc^ufred" inthe" r^tfrement 6 formas ' *S p^e^plan^^and 

ry«rsx a d“fc^:: ip £?e- 

a vesting p,o- 

^ b0 ‘d h - A .‘ the beginning 6 of" t^TecId i 7 ^^ per- 
cent of the covered workers were in plans with vesting and a w Q 9 

percent were in plans with either vesting, early retirement, or bo!h. 
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In 1969, about 84 percent of all covered workers participated in 
plans that granted a benefit right by age 55 under either the normal, 
early, or vesting provision of the plan to members who had the requisite 
service. Almost three-fifths could gain such a right by age 40, and 
about two-thirds by age 45, if they also met the service requirements. 

In general, most workers participated in plans that required not more 
than 15 years of service, and almost two-fifths of them in plans that 
required 10 years or fewer to qualify for a nonforfeitable benefit right. 

To gain these rights, however, workers had to meet an age, service, 
or, more often, a combination of age and service requirements. The 
requirements of the plan provisions prevailing in 1969 can be illustrated 
generally by considering 100 workers who entered covered employment at 
age 25. Under the 1969 provisions, if these workers, who represent all 
covered workers, remain with their plan for 10 years, only 31 of them 
will have gained a nonforfeitable right to a pension benefit; if they re- 
main for 15 years, 51 of them will have achieved such a right; and after 
20 years only 5 7 of them would attain a nonforfeitable right to a pension 
benefit. At any of these service -ages, virtually all 57 would have gained 
their benefit right under the vesting provisions of their plan, because the 
early retirement provisions usually do not become operative until the 
worker reaches 55 and normal retirement rarely occurs before age 6 0. 
Should the 100 workers have entered into their covered employment at 
age 30 instead of 25, however, more than three-fourths of them would 
have gained a nonforfeitable right after 2 0 years of service. Some of 
these would become eligible for early retirement after 20 years of service, 
and by age 55 about three-fourths of them would have qualified for early 
retirement. 7 

As indicated previously, employment by a firm with a private plan 
is not tantamount to being covered by the plan. Some plans require the 
attainment of a specified age or length of service, or both, before a new 
employee is eligible to participate. Usually these requirements are justified 
on the basis of administrative cost and the uncertain tenure of new employees. 
However, the adoption of a participation requirement signifies more than ad- 
ministrative convenience, since three -fourths of the plans with participation 
requirements do not give credit for employment served before joining the 
plan, either in qualifying for a pension or in computing the pension bene- 
fit. These plans covered about three-fourths of the workers in plans with 
participation requirements. 



Footnotes 



1 For each $2 in annual earnings from $1,680 to $2,880, $1 in 

benefits is withheld and for each $1 over $2, 880, $1 in benefits is 

withheld. However, full benefits are payable, regardless of annual 
earnings, for any month in which the beneficiary earned less than $140. 

2 Usually 20 to 30 years. 

3 Age 55 in two out of three private plans and in most plans for 
government employees . 

4 Social Security Bulletin , July 1971, pp. 11-17. In 1969, the pov 
erty threshold for married couples was $2,200 and for single persons, 
$1,750. 



Footnotes Continued 



5 Emerson Beier, "Incidence of private retirement plans, " Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1971, pp. 37-40. 

6 Vesting is defined as a guarantee to the worker of a right in a 
pension plan based on all or part of his accrued retirement benefits 
should his employment terminate before he becomes eligible for retire- 
ment benefits; that is, if his rights are vested, the worker is entitled to 
a retirement benefit when he reaches retirement age, regardless of 
where he may be at the time. 

7 Harry E. Davis and Arnold Strasser, "Private Pension Plans, 
I960 to 1969'' — An Overview," Monthly Labor Review, July 1970, 

pp. 45-56. 
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